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Some of the typefaces used in this issue are Reta versions and were not 
completely finished atthe time we went to press. The numbers used in the 
above logo, for instance, are from an early version of KEEDY, a typeface 
designed by Jeffery Keedy, and we are aware that the characters show flaws, 
particularly in the curvature. We also think that KEEDY is an extraordinary 
typeface and feel confident about using it i an unfinished stage 
Type design 4s an evolutionary process, and by showing typefaces in an 

unfinished stage we are able to illustrate part of this process 
‘Other typefaces used in this issue that are stil on the drawing table are John 
owner's Triplex Italic Light and Barry Deck’s Template Gothic. 
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this issue is about 
type. it is about our 
interest in the design 
of new typefaces, 
and our concern for 
their legibility and 
why we need new 
typefaces in the first 
place. ( all texts in 
this issue were 
meant to be both 
seen and read! ) ~ 


Legibility: Letters are legible. If some things 
are not legible, then they are not letters. Illegible 
letters do not exist. Illegibility does not exist. 


By Peter Mertens 


Other methods, including other letter sign systems, exist beside our alphabet for changing 


Peter Mertens and Max Kisman (See next three pages) are members of 
“The Ambassadors of Aesthetic,” a group of destgnensantee 
from Amsterdam, Holland. As a colli they publish 
sound into signs to render spoken language into symbols capable se/yoosrariscn Papier (1¥P/tynographic Paper) the exon 
this page was reproduced from "Mijn TYP," *E, 1989, which was 
edited and designed by Peter Meriens, 


of being read. It is also possible to create new systems, such as a system of random signs 
resembling written language in an associative way, which can be used to make stories. It is 


SON GUS equally possible to use signs as words or as entire stories. Every structure is 
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HGSONMY janguage, everything is legible. 
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a enon ao Legibility is an undefined notion, yet it is utilized. Researchers have tested the possibil- 
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Coe Anas ities of creating optimal legibility in texts. They determined how wide a text column 


should be, how high the ascenders are, what the optimal line spacing is, which typeface presents the 
most recognizable word shape. They have also found that text in capitals creates indistinguishable 
word shapes and that serifs create a more easily recognizable letter shape. This information is used 

in combination with physiological and ergonomic data about the strength of the eye 


muscles: How often can they go up and down, how long are your arms? The results of all 


these findings add up to a text set in a serif typeface of 11/13 point with a column width of 57 mm and ais cm 


paragraph indent. Sentences cannot be longer than twelve words and there cannot be more than 3 ten letter 


words in one sentence, etc. This way, it should be possible to create the perfect text in terms of shape, contrast 
and legibility. The norm can be set. We're done. Of course, nuances are possible and sometimes necessary. Newspapers re- 


quire a different approach from scientific journals, as do fairytale books. However, the absolute norm can be set. 

A system could be designed that would allow the right solution to be found by means of multiple 
choice questions. Within artificial intelligence such systems exist and are referred to as 
"expert systems.” To make a long story short, the designing of text has been resolved, 


we don't have to do anything anymore. Every text can be made optimally legible. That 


is, as long as every publication can be poured into a mould, a universal shape, a uni- 
form. And why not? Why would people -- especially those who have taken it upon themselves to 
transform language into form, to function as intermediators in communication processes whose goal 


is to make messages optimally recognizable and legible -- not like uniforms? pecause typographic designers love 
to appropriate the Roman alphabet by continually introducing new letter shapes and by making infinite adjustments to the standard. They do this in 


order to create a specific character and to keep typefaces alive. Since they work within a very restricted area, they sometimes cross the boundaries of 


what is considered legible. And because of what...? (Om der wille van der wat? ie 
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ax Kisman. Language Technology, 1988, cover. 
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Typeface designs: Zuzana Licko. the typeface that you are now reading is called Triplex Bold and was designed by 
Zuzana Licko (pronounce Litchko). Although initially designed as a rational/geometric font, it developed into one of Licko’s most intuitive typefaces. 
It's first extensive use was in Emigre magazine #14, a special issue devoted to Swiss designers. Triplex was intended as a friendly substitute for 
Helvetica. The name Triplex refers to the three versions that make up the entire family; Triplex, Triplex Serif and Triplex Italic. Each version of the 

typeface comes in light, bold and extra bold. 
The italic was designed and drawn by type designer and sign painter John Downer, and was designed to 
work with both the serif and sans serif versions. 


The following interview with Zuzana Licko was conducted at the Emigre 
office in California on February 12, 1990. Emigre: Unlike most commonly produced typefaces, your type library seems very 


specific to the technology you have at hand. Zuzana: Yes, especially my bitmap type designs, created for the 


coarse resolutions of the computer screen and dot matrix printer. part of this is because the early computers were so 


limited in what they could do that you really had to design something special. even if it was difficult to adapt calligraphy to 
lead and later lead to photo technology, it could be done, but it was physically impossible to adapt 8 
point Goudy Old Style to 72 dots to the inch. In the end you couldn't tell Goudy Old Style apart from Times 
Roman or any other serif text face. However, computer technology has reached a point where any typeface 
can be device-independent. This is because of the device, not because of the design of the typeface. The 
computer, even the Macintosh, which is one of the lowest end and most popular computers, is at a point where it can 
faithfully reproduce just about anything. You no longer have to concern yourself with the technology of 
how a typeface is going to reproduce. You can design whatever forms you like without much limitation 
from the medium. émigre: So you can now produce completely characterless typefaces, right? LUZana: Right. And 
if we no longer have to be concerned with the technology, then why don't we just 
reuse existing type designs? We can use those just as well as design something else 
that doesn't have to be concerned with technology. Emigre: Are you saying that only 
typefaces that come naturally out of a certain technology have validity? Zuzana: No, 
although personally | think that those typefaces often do look 
most powerful, because they were created for a very specific 
purpose and show real intent. | am bent on making the medium work to the 


advantage of the design because | find pleasure in that; no other reason. I don't necessarily think that a 


device-independent typeface, like Stone for instance, is invalid. although | don’t think that a typeface like that 


accomplishes anything new, | could be wrong. It's all a matter of opinion. It's just that | don't find pleasure in what those 


type designersjare involvediin-arsr very much interested in the device. That's where | get my creative energy 


from. And | guess other people don't. A designer like Gerard Unger, for example, loves curves. To him it 
doesn't matter whether the curves are drawn by pencil or by the computer as long as they are the curves 


that he’s looking for. He has a vision. | don’t have that. Emigre: But you do have a certain aim when you 
design type, don’t you? Zuzana: Yes. My aim is to explore two things. First of all, | like to experiment with what the 
computer can do with things that were not possible with other technologies. | like to design letterforms that work well with 


the computer, both for pragmatic reasons and stylistic reasons. Because sometimes, not alwa ys, but sometimes, you 


do need something that works well on the screen, like Emperor tight. If you do a lot of editing on the screen or you use the Imagewriter 
printer, you do, for pragmatic reasons, need a coarse resolution typeface. But then, some of my other typefaces look geometric or coarse 


for stylistic reasons. For instance, Matrix could just as well have had more traditional looking serifs, but for stylistic 
, 


luse a shape that the computer is good at generating. My other aim when designing 
typefaces is to see how much the basic letter shapes can be changed and still be functional, like the lower case g in Matrix 


reasons, for making it look new, 


These drawings were done in lowa City about five years ago. The italic was conceived as a companion for another typeface being drawn at 
the same time called Arcatext, which (like Triplex) could be described as a “humanist sans-serif’: having simplified character shapes 
constructed mostly of geometric parts. One might see this italic as an exercise in combining elements that constitute typographic forms in a 
way that emphasizes the presence of unusual splices and joins. 

At one stage, a certain customer was interested in Arcatext but wanted a different italic drawn for it, so the plan for the italic took 


another direction and the idea for this one was dropped. Later, Emigre saw the drawings shown here, along with a paste-up proof made 


from them, and subsequently decided to commission the abandoned italic as a digital typeface 


in three weights to go with Zuzana Licko’s new Triplex typeface family. The ascenders and John Downer, San Francisco, May, 1990 


descenders have been shortened to match those of Triplex and the new capitals embody more of 


the features that distinguish the lower case, but otherwise the digital version closely follows the original drawings. Arcatext, as it happened, 


lost its buyer and was not completed. 
Triplex ight Italic wil be releaced by Emigre Fents in late fall. 


or some of the Vdtiex characters. | am always very intrigued by experimental alphabets that either have no capitals or mix 
upper and lower characteristics, like Bradbury Thompson's Alphabet 26, or his typeface that has only lower case and uses 
boldface characters for caps. This is actually what Matthew Carter at Bitstream suggested I do with vdriex, since there is 
no upper or lower case in Vdtiex. | like that, although it is not always applicable. Emigre: How did the computer give you 

creative inspiration specifically for typefaces, as opposed to graphic design? Luzana: | enjoy things that are like puzzles; 


| anything that is tremendously restrictive, where there are very few choices but you have to make it work. 
If | get too many choices | become overwhelmed. | just don't have the time and patience to look at every 
possible scenario. This is the problem I have with graphic design. | never got the feeling that | found the 
final solution to a problem. Although today | can more easily design a typeface like Triplex, whichils7a\bit 
more traditional and less modular, ¢han | could have five years ago, | still get most of my creative energy out 
of solving these puzzles. When nobody is able to make something work, | get inspired to find out what | 
might do with it. Ever since | was first introduced to graphic design, | heard everybody say how bad 
digital type looked and how it was impossible to make it look any better. This really intrigued me. 
Whenever anybody makes a statement like that, | have difficulty agreeing. | was reading books on the 
history of graphic design and in the final chapter they would always mention something about digital type 
and show the same typefaces like OCR A or B. Some of them were actually interesting but never really 
good, especially for setting text. Then | read Chuck Bigelow’s writings on the subject of digital type. | was fascinated 
and agreed with a lot of the things he was saying, but when | looked at the visual results | was a bit disappointed with how 
traditional his type still looked. 
So | saw that there was something unexplored and interesting there and | 
wanted to try my own hand at it. That's when | got involved with designing my first low resolution type in 
a computer class that | took. But every time | asked for advice, people kept telling me it was really a lost 
cause, that it couldn't be done. So | thought that anything | would do would be better than what was out 
there. Emigre: When you look back at your early low resolution type, do you feel you succeeded? Zuzana: For myself, yes. 
But then later | discovered quite a bit of material that | should have seen before | started. Issue number 6 
of Baseline magazine, which was edited by Erik Spiekermann, was very good and informative. But then 
again, if | had read it beforehand, | might never have tried to explore the really basic ideas that | had. 
Emigre: You mentioned that after five years of working on simple bitmap type designs you have acquired some confidence doing 
more humanist designs such as Triplex. Have you ever considered designing type entirely by hand, more calligraphic type? 
Zuzana: I've never been very attracted to calligraphy. with calligraphy there was such a set 
way of doing things that unless you could technically outdo the next guy it became just a matter of 
production. How many hours could you spend doing this? That to me was more therapeutic than creative. 
I'm very concerned with maximizing our resources and not fighting with the medium. We do it in our 
design work as well. For example, we like to overprint offset colors, instead of knocking them out, in order 
not to kill ourselves in the stripping process. And that's not just a matter of money, it's also that things 
look better that way and are easier to produce. Why do it the difficult way, or why do it 
backwards? Simply because that's the way you happen to think and you haven't 
taught yourself to see things in a more direct way? When designers do things that 


don't come out of the medium, such as reproducing Goudy Old Style or Optima 
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2 bitmap blackletter typeface cdefh3 Was imported Into fontographer 3.0 


anv placed in the background plane. the background was then “sutotraced" 
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3 new typeface designed by z3u3zaN0 licko for emigre graphics. 
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"typefaces are not intrinsically legible. 
rather, it is the reader's familiarity with 
faces that accounts for their legibility. 
studies have shown that readers read best 
What they read most. legibility is also a 
Jynamic process, as readers’ habits are 
everchanging. it seems curious that 
blackletter typestyles, which we find 
iNegible today, were actually preferred over 
more humanistic Jesigns during the eleventh 
anv fifteenth centuries. similarly, typestyles 
that we perceive as iflegible today may well 
become tomorrow's classic choices." 


later dade 


i 
anv several surprising shapes were g 


with postscript, or reversing six point red type out of a composite 20% blue and 
60% yellow screen, when people do that, it's usually not because it's absolutely 
the best way to communicate the message. | think it is because of their disinterest 
in understanding the possibilities of the tools, or how these tools can possibly be 
used better. It's just that they don't think. They can only work within the narrow range of what they're 
used to. It's all preconceived. Look at typeface designers. They think that typefaces need to look a certain 
way because they are calligraphers, and that's the way type has always been for them. They're content to 
continue designing the same type styles regardless of the medium they're using. And that's plain stupid. 
Why do something that goes against the grain of the medium that you're using? That's why | still like to 
design low resolution typefaces. It has something to do with elegance. When something emerges naturally, 
it sits right. You don't feel like you're beating against the current. And that's a feeling that | enjoy. Emigre: 
Which of your typefaces do you like best in this respect? Zuzana: Low resolution typefaces like Emperor Eight or 
OAKLAND 51x; they really work well at every level on the computer. You can use them in high 
resolution programs and you can use them in MacPaint and they feel just as comfortable. Emigre: Sure, 
they feel comfortable to you and me and in relationship to the medium, but how are 
people supposed to understand this, and link that to print? It still looks very 
uncomfortable to people who eventually just want to read it. Zuzana: But why is 
that? It's because they're not used to seeing low resolution type, | think. Emigre: 
Right! Not everybody is used to staring at a low resolution 
Macintosh screen all day like you. And your type is eventually 
used in print, people very seldom read it off the screen. Zuzana: 
| know! But why did letter press type start to look a certain 
way, and why was that eventually accepted? Not because 
people were reading the type off the bed of the letterpress. 
They were still reading it off the printed page. That didn't 
have anything more to do with casting lead than it does with 
computer chips today, but that’s where it comes from, and 
that's what we've gotten used to. It's the same with Blackletter, which 


was at one point more legible to people than humanist typefaces. that's a shocker. | agree 
with the fact that if you are setting books and other things that just need to be read and understood 
easily, you need to use something other than oakLaAnoD s1x. In those cases you need to use something 
that is not necessarily intrinsically more legible, but that people are used to seeing. This is what makes 
certain typestyles more legible or comfortable. You read best what you read most. However, 
those preferences for typefaces such as Times Roman exist by habit, because those typefaces have been 
around longest. When those typefaces first came out, they were not what people were used to, either. But because these 


faces were frequently used, they have become extremely legible. Maybe some of my typefaces will eventually reach this 


point of acceptance, and therefore become more legible 4, hundred years from now, who knows? 
’ ? 
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BEGINNING: i don’t think i ever saw a type- 
face that i liked so completely that | wished 
i had designed it eee , until about half a 
year ago, when Jeffery Keedy showed some 

posters on which he had used one of his 
own" typefaces. “it’s called Bondage,” he 
said, “and it’s not quite done.” Finished or 
not, | thought it was an awkward but intri- 
ne, yhetace and surprisingly readable. 
hen i asked him if he had plans to release 
it, he replied: "i never thought of that as a 
possibility. Who would want to use something 
this strange anyway?" i don’t consider this 
typeface “strange,” at least not any erane: 
er than some of his most recent fonts, an 
obviously, | found use for it too. The text 
that you are now reading was set in Bond- 
age. it was recently renamed to KEEDY and 
it is still not quite finished. While finetuning 
KEEDY, Jeffery has simultaneously worked on 
the design of some half a dozen original 
typefaces. Although still not convinced of 
their marketability, he nevertheless has de- 
cided to manufacture and make his fonts 
available through his new company 
called Cipher. KEEDY will be re- 
leased in late fall, both by Cipher 
and by Emigre Graphics. This inter- 
view with Jeffery took place some- 
where on the second floor above 
one of the many restaurants in the 
Farmer’s Market in Los Angeles on 
April 1, 1990. bette 


Emigre: Looking at your typefaces, it seems as if you haven't finished the spacing on some of them. Are 


they done? Mr. Keedy: Actually, i've spaced KEEDY and Manuscript irregularly on purpose, and i’ve used 
them that way for a while. Rather than immediately jump in and space 


. 
N US (& a p T them regularly, i wanted to try and learn something from the spacing. Emi- 


gre: So what did you learn? That words are hard to recognize perhaps? Mr. 


rea: NO, and I don’t think they’re hard to read 
either. Those are all conventions. i still find 
them easy to read. They’re intrusive be- 
cause you notice them, but i don’t think 
that’s the same as being hard to read. Bein 
intrusive or noticeable is something addi- 
tional. One doesn’t necessarily cancel out 
the other e Emigre: What do you gain by altering the convention? Mr. Keedy: The whole idea of 
irregular spacing works well with the computer. if you don’t pay attention to the placement of the charac- 
ters when you draw them, you get irregular or bad spacing. it’s a byproduct of the machine. it takes a lot 
of time if you want the spacing to be right. You have to go in and create kerning pairs and all that. That’s 
a very conscious act. if you ignore that, you get very bizarre spacing. Emigre: But that is not something 
that comes out of the machine or the technology, it’s you not willing to spend the time to get it right. Mr. 
Keedy: it comes out of a certain way of working, and it involves accepting chance. There are many changes 
or innovations that take place in graphic design. People have tried wide letter spacing and tight letter 
spacing, but the idea of irregular letter spacing has never been intentionally explored (except for the 
work of my colleague Edward Fella) because everything has to be reg- 
ular. There’s always this obsession with reg- 
ularity and c larity. Emigre: How do | know you're not doing this just for the sake 


of being different? Mi eedy: The need to do things irregularly comes out of a need to make things more 


personal and idiosyncratic. Also, people think of the computer as being an impersonal, cold and calculating 
machine, but ironically, it allows for a great deal of irregularity and personal expression. | think we're go- 
ing to see the most idiosyncratic, personal and odd sort of things happening in typeface design ever since 
hand lettering and calligraphy. Those disciplines allowed for a great deal of personal expression, too. Emi- 
gre: We’ve already made it to the point that you are trying to get to. For the past thirty or forty years, 
designers have tried to clean things up and sort things out. They have designed typefaces like Helvetica 
and Times Roman that are easy to read, and there are typesetting equipment and typesetters who know 
how to set type and letter space in order to make all information a little more legible and less personal. 
There was, at one point, a concern that people weren't able to read things any more, that there was too 
much personal expression resulting in chaos. Mr. Keedy: Really? Well, i don’t agree. That is such a Modern- 
ist notion. The Modernists have a kind of Utopian vision of how the world should be. i have no vision of how 
to make the world correct, i have no vision of how the world should be. M work iS a 
reaction to the things that are happening 
around me in my world. And | am more in- 
terested in including than excluding. emisce: sy putting so 


much of your personal experiences into your designs, don’t you think there is a chance you might overpow- 
er the client’s message? Mr. Keedy: i work for a variety of clients. | sometimes do work that isn’t highly er- 
ratic or personal. i think it’s a matter of knowing when to do what. it’s a matter of many things being pos- 
sible and not a matter of this or that. There obviously is a very big difference between doing the signage 
for the Emergency Room in a hospital or doing an announcement for a party, and i feel confident that most 
designers understand that difference and work accordingly. You don’t really need a lot of rules to protect 
the general public. No one has ever been killed by graphic design. it’s not like architecture. i've done some 
reatly strange things and i don’t think anyone has even gotten seriously wounded by my work. Emigre: You 
have always been quite hestitant about making your typefaces available to the public. Were you worried 
that other designers might use your type inappropriately? Mr. Keedy: My only reservations about selling my 
faces and having them out there is that they need to be exactly right when i sell them. Because once 
they're out there, you’re not going to call everyone back and say wait a minute, i need to fix something. 
Emigre: Many traditional typefaces have been redesigned and changed and evolve continually. There are 
numerous versions of Helvetica out on the market. Mr. Keedy: if i think of myself as a consumer, i would 
have a problem with any product that has that kind of range. it’s like buying a Coke and on every other 
bottle, they change the syrup ratio. You should know what you're getting. Emigre: What do you think of the 


risk that, if other designers use your typefaces in their designs, they will end up looking like your work? 


Mr. Keedy: i am not worried about that i don’t feel that i have a 
hold on authenticity and that these are all 
just my IES. i someone wanted to copy anything i did, i'd say give me a call and i'll tell 
you exactly how i did it. if they really want to copy me, they might as well copy me really well. i have cer- 
tain ideas about how my typefaces work, but i would love to see what other people do with them. it would 
not bother me; i'd be so excited that anyone would even use them in the first place. i also have no fear of 
people misusing or abusing them. Too often i see typeface designers or type foundries set out rules for the 
use of their fonts: “This is correct use, this is not correct," which i think is a bit naive. Emigre: Why did you 


start designing your own typefaces in the first place? Mr. Keedy: Actually, i've always wanted to design 


typefaces, because IS G@ designer | realized there is no 
escaping being post-modern, since the type- 
faces available are very old or are based on 
very old models. Even when you try to do 
something contemporary, you rely on these 
old typefaces dnd CONVENTIONS. asc cesizner, you're quite often 


using a photographer’s photographs, the typehouse’s typefaces and the printer’s printing. You’re using all 

this other material, and your energy and your aesthetic are getting dissipated. Not that i mind the coltabo- 

rative part, i like working with other people and bringing other things into work. it just always seemed in- 

teresting to me to do as much as i could myself. Look at design history, look at people like Theo van Does- 

burg, for instance; he had certain ideologies and wanted his own typeface, so he 

designed one. i thought that was great! Actually that’s why one of the first type- HT T 

faces i designed i called NeoTheo. it was based on his design. The other reason i = Oo = Oo 
catled it NeoTheo was because in dealing with students, i found that whenever they see these orthogonal 


letterforms, they tell me that Neville Brody invented all that. So | wanted to credit Theo van Doesburg and 


acknowledge that those are his ideas, which have been brought up and considered again. Emigre: Are you 
going to market your typefaces to a particular audience? Mr. Keedy: i'll probably do a mailing and then will 
primarily rely on word of mouth. The kind of thing i’m doing is so idiosyncratic, i really think only a very 
small group will be interested. it will be pointless for me to blanket America with this because America is 
not really that interested in what i am doing. Emigre: You’d be surprised. There seems to be no rhyme or 
reason to what the audience likes. One of Adobe’s top selling typeface packages contains 
Aachen, Revue and University Roman. To me, those are really weird and ugly typefaces. Mr. 
Keedy: i feel that i should do whatever it is that i'm interested in and be honest to my pas- 
sions. | can’t see myself trying to think about what other people would want and what the mar 


ket will bear. i've never liked that way of thinking, anyway. i've never agreed with marketing 


5) ideas and the ethics of marketing. Emigre: What do your clients think about your typefaces? 
Orttet/ States 


Sees: You have used most of them on the LACE flyers. Do they recognize your typefaces as different? 
. oe : Mr. Keedy: The people at LACE are all Mac-literate and they realize they are not the usual Mac- 
intosh fonts. When i first started using my own type, i used the handwriting type and they said: 
“God, did you write all this by hand?" They thought i was trying to make some money by not 
Wokechchspupticts <2 «eo cetting. in general they tend to like my typefaces. The funny thing about many clients when 
batts pes Nhl it comes to typefaces is that they’re not very knowledgeable. With Manuscript, for instance, which i think 
is quite peculiar, probably 90% of the clients wouldn't really know the difference between that and, let’s 
say, Futura. Most clients don’t see type the way designers do. There are very few that have a really keen 
eye for it. Also, the type of changes that I’m introducing to fonts aren’t going to be that jarring, except 
when it comes to the handwriting fonts or NeoTheo, but those are mostly used in a display context. Emigre: 
To me, most of your typefaces are quite jarring. Are you making typefaces ugly on purpose? Mr. Keedy: i 


don’t think they’re ugly at all! "Ugly" is such a harsh word. Emigre: Okay, how about "not pretty?” Mr. 
Keedy: ['l say that much, they're not pretty. EMO Es may don’t you 
want to make iprers ypefaces? Mr. Keedy: 
Well, it’s been done, let’S face it. scain, what im trying to ac- 
complish with my typefaces and typography is to introduce and express new tones or voices. There have 
really been only a few voices. A few pretty and maybe a few strong voices. i'm bringing up a whole lot of 
other voices. A good number of them wouldn’t be seen as pretty, but on the other hand, when Baskerville 
introduced his typeface, everyone was saying: "Oh god, what an ugly typeface!" Actually, it’s possible that 
in thirty or forty years people might think of my typefaces as elegant. You have to look at them in the con- 
text of time. Eventually they might even be stodgy, old typefaces. Emigre: Baskerville eventually became a 
good typeface because it was used a lot. i don’t think it is intrinsically a legible typeface. People just be- 
came familiar with it by default. When you promote the idea that designers should get more involved in de- 
signing their own typefaces and personalizing them, are you not worried that if everyone does their own 


type, the audience will never really get used to any of them, and subsequently will have a harder time 


reaaing? wr. keeay: Phere will never be a font that is as 
pervasive as Helvetica again, because there 
are going to be just too many typefaces out 
there, too many designers wanting to do 
things that are specific. And what that 
means is that communication will get a little 
closer to ideas. Ideas are very specific. 
Places are Speciyics Why should every air- 
port sign system on the planet be deSigned 
with He vetic * Emigre: Because, especially with sign systems, people have to be able 


to read information in a split second and Helvetica has been forced down everybody's throat, and has 
therefore become a very recognizable and easy-to-read typeface. Don’t you feel that if every designer de- 
signs his or her own typefaces, and you have all these voices speaking, that the audience is going to have a 
hard time constantly adjusting to all these variations on the same theme? Don't you think you make things 
more complex by adding yet another typeface, yet another variation? Mr. Keedy: Ma be it’s 
making things more complex, but it is also 
making things more specific, and in that 

sense I can say it is making things clearer... 
the Modernist argument that designers need to promote clarity, serving human advancement. To them, civ- 
ilization is always moving forward and improving. i don’t necessarily agree with that, either. i think there 


are a lot of voices that have not been heard typographically. Whenever i start a new job and try to pick a 


typeface, none of the available typefaces can give me the voice that i need. They just don’t relate to my 
experiences in my life. They’re about somebody else’s experiences, which don’t belong to me. And maybe i 
have, or want to have, a high opinion of the audience and think they want and deserve a lot. Once upon a 
time, there weren't hundreds of radio and television stations and thousands of magazines. People haven’t 
exactly gone mad with that. Emigre: But look at how little they read and remember of all the things that 
they see every day. Mr. Keedy: i don’t know that people take in little and read little. There are people who 
say that the public is no longer literate now. This might be true in the traditional sense, but little kids can 
read sophisticated visual images because they see as many images in two days as people fifty years ago 
saw in a month or a year. And they have an ability to see all kinds of subtleties visually. | think literacy is 
changing. it’s not always fair to say that people are illiterate because they no longer can quote from 
Shakespeare. They might not even know who Shakespeare is anymore, but they know a lot of other things. | 
wouldn’t make the assumption that just because someone might not know this particular thing, or has that 
particular skill, that they have spent all their time staring into space. They've learned and engaged in oth- 
er activities and have other skills. Emigre: i understand that as a graphic designer, in order to care for 
the work you do, you have to be able to enjoy what you do, which sometimes leads to self-indulgence. How- 
ever, you cannot lose sight of the fact that everything you do is meant for other people to read. Mr. Keedy: 
But i see those other people as being much like me. They live in the same world that i do, we share the 
same context. in a sense, i would say i’m doing what they'd be doing if they were in my shoes. Emigre: How 
about the scholarships posters, what did the client think about the typefaces you used? Mr. Keedy: There 
was one problem with legibility. The upper case V isn’t very distinct from the upper . 
case U and as a result the word VISUAL was a bit hard to read. That was the only point | 
of contention. Emigre: Did you change the designs of the letters? Mr. Keedy: No i didn’t. 


During the meeting with the client, they brought in the secretary and everybody was 
Who will be the 
Uisual Designer of Tomorrow? 
It's a Int more than just 
when it comes down to aesthetic issues | don’t give very much ground, because | feel window display! 


able to read it fine. We don’t read letterforms, we read words, and in the overall con- 


text, you could easily read the word VISUAL. i compromise on ideas a great deal, but 


this is my job, this is what i do best. it would have been fairly simple to redesign the letters, but | had no ——_°*ta# from scholarship poster. 


desire to do that. There was a certain degree of ambiguity at play. This brings me to a point that often 17 


drives me cray. Many people feel it’s their role in life = 
to destroy all ambiguity. | think that ambi- 

guity is life itself and it’s what makes life in- 

pec estin’: We too often assume that people 

are sos bd that they can’t deal with am- 
biguity. | think people five for ambiguity and 
complexity, | KMOW FO. emigce: von't you think that if type became ambig- 


uous, people would start dismissing it, and not read it? Mr. Keedy: Some people would, but that would be 


their choice. The ambiguity in my work creates a space for the viewer or the reader to become the de- 
signer and make the piece on his or her own terms. if, as a designer, you have a very heavy hand, then 
you’re telling people what is good, or aesthetic or interesting. i like to create situations where the viewer 
can come to it and make something out of it. if someone interprets my work in a way that is totally new to 
me, I say fine, i like that. That way your work has a life of its own. You create a situation for people to do 
with it what they will, and you don’t create an enclosed or encapsulated moment. Emigre: You seem to 
have no problem using what most people consider display type in text. Mr. Keedy: We communicate so much 
differently now. in type, there are generally display and text faces. But the world is changing. We now 
work with kinds of communication that are really somewhere in between display and text. Everything 
doesn’t break down so neatly anymore between headlines and body text. Emigre: Aren't designers contrib- 
uting to presenting information in a more and more abbreviated and purely visual way? Mr. Keedy: Design- 


ers are not responsible for any of that, they don’t even contribute to that. Designers work with the world, 


they work with cients. WE Gon’t impose that much. What 
we impose is within the context of what goes 
on in the world, and the changes that result 
are usually small. Design is very affirmative 
in that bE We’re affirming other people’s 
ideas, affirming other people’s messages 
and combining them with OUP OWD? i cont see our rote at att 


as forcing a change on communication. Communication is always in flux. And information has a life of its 


A conversation about type with Karrie Jacobs, New York, 2/10/1990 months and wasn't really involved in the graphic design world 
then, and I just thought it'd be interesting to go and talk to type 
designers. Emigre: Really? Didn't a type designers’ conference 


seem a bit dull to you? Karrie: It didn't occur to me that it 


Emigre: Could you tell me how you got involved in writing critical essays about type and graphic design? Karrie: 
2 : ae # " a ies e would be dull. | just thought what a weird anonymous thing to 


Before | joined Metropolis, | worked freelance for various magazines in New York. | wrote a lot about advertising for r ‘ Fi 
do for a living. It's like designing the air people breathe. It’s this 


AdWeek and more or less became their design person. They would call me up and say, "Can you write a twelve hun- ( 
ee uf B ut v tiny weird job, but if you think about it, it's the most ubiquitous 


dred word essay on the trend in advertising illustration in three days?” Emigre: Do you have a specific background 
if 8 j a z 0 = thing. Emigre: The article ("An Existential Guide to Type," Me- 


that made you particularly eligible for this? Karrie: No, not really, but for whatever reason, | have always been fasci- ‘ 
tropolis, April1988) was tremendously in-depth, covering every- 


nated by the design of things. Actually, | couldn't figure out why or how I knew anything about design until recently, 
ih . = ‘s 8 s ue ei Rk ee ie eran from type manufacturing to type use. Did you meet people 


when | was looking through some old Mad magazines and found an article that | remember reading as a kid. It was a 
like Matthew Carter from Bitstream or Sumner Stone from Adobe 


really sarcastic story about packaging. | remember talking about it with my friends in grade school and trying to ex- 
u BSE e et e ue at the conference? Karrie: | heard Matthew Carter speak, but | 


plain to them that there was a profession that I thought was really interesting. For the longest time | couldn't figure : 
never got to talk to him personally at the conference. | talked to 


out how I knew, when | was a kid, that there was such a thing as package design, but it must have had something to - 
some guy from Linotype and | made somebody else from Bit- 


do with that Mad magazine article. Anyway, | started writing about things from a sort of design point of view; maybe 
stream explain exactly what they were doing, but in general | 


also because a lot of my friends, when | lived in Seattle, were graphic designers. Emigre: But you don’t have any for- 
just listened to people talk and took notes and figured out what 


mal design or art school education? Karrie: No, | never attended art school. | have no skills or artistic talent in these p 
it was exactly that people were mad about. It was amazing to me 


areas. The magazines I worked for just started assigning me articles on graphic design and package design. | also did 
that there were all these people who were really furious, and all 


some writing for the Voice, for the fashion section. | would do really strange fashion design stories, like one AU a pace reatninticlicve th ib 
ey did was talk about type. I cou lieve the incredible pu- 


people who design fast food uniforms. After a while | had a collection of design stories, which lead to me being hired 7 
ritanism and the concerns about "what are they doing to our let- 


at Metropolis. Shortly after joining, | gave them a list of story ideas, things | wanted to write about, which included if 
terforms?” There were people who got red in the face talking 


the Type '87 conference that was coming up in New York. I'd been working for Metropolis only for a couple of 
about x-heights! Emigre: Did any of it make sense to you? Kar- 
rie: Yes, and it was fascinating. And as | said in the original arti- 
cle, there are parallels between what happens to type when it be- 
comes a product and when, for instance, an entity like ITC, with 
all their concerns, starts to market and starts to change the 
shapes of letters, and every other thing that gets mass-marketed, 
whether it's art or literature or soap or whatever. | was also in- 
trigued by the ephemeral quality of type, and what today’s type 
is compared to what it was when it was something much more 
tangible, and the fact that we still talk about it using the same 
language as if it were still pieces of metal. Emigre: You must 
have felt like an overnight type expert after having done all that 
research for your article? Karrie: | don't know. | reread that ar- 
ticle not too long ago and | have no idea how | knew some of 
that stuff because | don't remember it now. | taped people and I 
started really looking at type, trying to develop a literacy to be 
able to recognize different typefaces. | was seriously interested 
in the idea of what makes a typeface a typeface. What are the 
things that hold it together? Emigre: Did you come up with an 
answer for yourself? Karrie: No, Emigre: I'm not surprised. 
Nothing will ever be resolved anyway, because type design and 
legibility and our reading habits are always evolving. Every time 
you ask type designers why one typeface reads well and the oth- 
er doesn't, or why one typeface is better than the other, beyond 
the economic or uneconomic letter count, they can’t give you 


any hard facts about it. Karrie: It's not a science. Emigre: Abso- 


"It's not what type you use, it's what your intentions are and whether it matters to you that people read or not." 
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"Do you r 


"I was looking at type so hard then that I couldn't read. I'd pick up a book and see nothing but serifs and x-heights." 


lutely not, but there are enough type designers who want to 
make you believe it is, who say this is a good typeface and this is 
a bad typeface. Karrie: Well, there is definitely a lot of snobbery 
about certain typefaces. During the conference, someone would 
mention Cheltenham and people would giggle. But that's all irrel- 
evant. Sure, there are typefaces that are less legible than others. 
Some of Milton Glaser's display typefaces weren't too legible, or 
those designers in the sixties, who did typefaces you don't want 
to look at for very long. That's also probably true for some of the 
things that you guys do. But by and large, it's not what type you 
use, it's what your intentions are and whether it matters to you 
that people read or not. And the funniest thing about that whole 
conference and the excessiveness of it was that it was complete- 
ly divorced from what type is. Type designers and graphic design- 
ers too often talk about type as if it were a formal language, as if 
it has nothing to do with real language. They look at type under 


. _ lished a book, a catalog to the exhibition Graphic Design in America, and in it is an article by Joseph Giovannini and 
a microscope and they worry about such things as whether it's 


, 4 he was almost blaming design for the lack of content. It's not the fault of the designer that there is no content. It's 
pure or not, or whether it's as pure as it would be if it were met- 


P 5 someone else's fault. Emigre: Have you ever felt that after visiting the type designers’ conference you started "notic- 
al. Those people are, in a way, as disinterested in readability as 


ing” type and that from that point on you lost all objectivity? Karrie: | never meant to be objective! Emigre: That's 
you would be when you do layering and overlapping of sentenc- 


F . __, true, but what | mean is that you are now looking at type as an informed person and not as a layman. From this 
es, Emigre: | don't think we're disinterested in readability, it's 


point on, type will always stand in your way when you read something, no matter how “neutral” the typefaces or lay- 
just that as designers we have more concerns than just making 

outs are. Karrie: That's probably true, although I'm certainly not looking at it as hard as | did at the time that | was 
text readable. Besides the clients who like to see their ideas im- 

writing that article. | was looking at type so hard then that | couldn't read. I'd pick up a book and see nothing but ser- 
plemented, we have deadlines, budget restrictions, but most im- 

ifs and x-heights. But that’s true with everything. | did an article about logos, and for a while | had to look at every 
portantly, we're often dependent upon complex equipment that 


building and billboard and every single manhole cover thinking, "Oh, isn’t that interesting?” Emigre: Since you are 
we have to utilize and understand. And whenever the equipment 


involving yourself so much in analyzing design and type, have you ever had the urge to involve yourself in the layout 
and the technologies change, as is the case now with the intro- 


of your articles? Karrie: | try to stay out of it. There are times when | suggest art work for my column in Metropolis. 
duction of the Macintosh computer, our focus tends to shift to- 
Mostly, I give them a list of photographs that | feel are appropriate. But in general, | stay out of doing any design. 
wards the technology or the craft. But there is obviously self- 
Sometimes the art director will ask me if | like something, and usually he'll completely disregard whatever it is | say. 
indulgence, too. | think our own work, and especially our low 
There are things | like and things | don't like, and every so often | will mention them to someone, but rarely during 
resolution typefaces, are a combination of trying to understand 
the layout process, because it is a stressful enough time as it is. 
this new technology and having great fun doing it. And of course 
we have received quite a bit of criticism. You have in the past 
been quite critical of our work, saying that our hyperdigitized 
fonts are an affront to type. Karrie: | don't think | said they 
were an affront to type, | said they were an affront to language. 
And what | meant was that particularly in Emigre, you are using 
type as image, for visual impact rather than as a way to convey a 
message or meaning. The meaning was the form itself. And in a 
way that's exactly how traditional type designers think, they 
think that type is the form, not the content. Emigre: But as a de- 
signer you have a dual function. First, you have to convey mes- 
sages as clearly as you can, but secondly, you have a responsibil- 
ity to do this as uniquely as you can and to impart a specific 
character, because this is what the client demands. This entices 
designers to try out new directions, new solutions, sometimes to 
the disadvantage of legibility. That's the price we have to pay for 
progress. Karrie: | believe that if the content is good, you can 
trust it enough for a good designer to manipulate. My problem is 
with magazines that are purely design, when that's all there is. 
That is kind of shallow. And there is a lot of design out there now 
that has no content, but | do have to say that you can’t always 


19 
blame design for lack of content. The Walker Art Center pub- — This interview was set in Matrix book and Matrix bold. 


Wedreoday, April 26,7990. 1230 P11, Lap Angelen. 


BARRY fee K: sete 


Emigre: Barry, it’s Rudy. 

B: His 
E: How are you doing? 

B: Well, I'm about to runsotit | have ten more minutes here and then | have to go and! am sort 
of in a meeting. 
E: | can call back. What would be a good time? 
B: Let’s say later this afternoon, at three? 

E: Fine, I'll call you back at three. Bye. 

B: Bye. 


Wednenday, Apnil 26, 1990, 3/5 PM, Lab Angelen. 
Barry Deck: Hello? 
Emigre: Hi Barry, it's Rudy. 
B: | was about to call you. We need to get going if we're going to do this today. 
E: Are you on your way out again? 
B: No, I'm fine For the next half hour or so. 
E: You're a busy man? 
B: | guess so. 
E. What are you working on? 
B. I'm Finishing up several pieces For U S West Communications. That's the local telephone 
company for every state west of Wisconsin with the exception of California. 
E. That's a big account! 
B. | guess so. 
E. Is that a new company? 
B. No, | believe they were established when deregulation forced Bell Telephone to split up, one 
of the Bell babies. 
E. Are you working on this all by yourself? 
B. | have been. | just came back from the printer with the last of the samples. 
E. Did you get a chance to use your own typefaces in it? 
B. No, it’s all set in Garamond. 
E. Why? 
B. Oh, this project called for a very refined classical approach, and | haven't worked out my 
classic Font yet. 
E. Are you working on one? 
B. It’s conceptualized but undrawn. 


Barry Sans Serif E. | looked at your typefaces and wanted to make some 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ, «or 


abcdefghijklmnopqrstuywxyz E. Well, first of all, | like your typefaces, but I’m not 


certain why | like them, so | was hoping you'd be able to 
Industry Sans Serif give me the answer, Even though at closer inspection it 


A B ( D E F G H I J K IL M N O P Q R S T U VWX VUE is obvious that you are trying to jar these typefaces a 


little bit, to me they aren't jarred enough. | think most of 
a b Cc d e f g h ij kl mno p q rstu VWXYZ the faces have interesting details added to what were 
maybe traditional ... click, click 
B. Oh | have a call on the other line. 
E. No, don’t answer it, don’t let them interrupt, I’m 
taping you. As | was saying, | think most of the faces 
have interesting details added to what were maybe 
traditional models, but the diversions are not big enough. 
When | first saw them, they looked to me like badly 
drawn versions of existing typefaces. 
B. Which ones are you talking about? 
E, Right now I'm looking at Barry Sans Serif. But they all 
suffer from the same problem, except maybe 
Canicopulis Script and Template Gothic. Although 
Template Gothic, too, walks this fine line between a 
badly drawn typeface and... click, click 
B. | have to take this call ... 
E. That call waiting is a terrible invention 
B. I'll be right back ... | )... I'm sorry. 
E. Do away with it. 
B. | don’t have a receptionist right now, so whoever calls me has to deal with that. 


E. Oh. Anyway, in the caps in Template Gothic, it is 
obvious what you want to accomplish. You have these 
random thicks and thins. It clearly looks like it’s been 
eaten away by bad reproduction. But that effect is lost in 
the lower case and the result looks like poor 
craftsmanship. 

B. There are a Few things that | tried to accomplish in that particular face. First there is the 
template reference, which comes partially out of Ed Fella’s work, which I'm very much 
influenced by. It’s also an homage to the vernacular. More specifically, there was a sign in the 
laundromat where | do my laundry. The sign was done with lettering templates and it was 
exquisite. It had obviously been done by someone who was totally naive. A Few months ago, it 
was replaced with a plastic sign painted by a skilled sign painter. This sign, too, was painted 
in a naive style, but in another kind of vernacular, the kind that we are more accustomed to 
seeing these days, so were not able to Fetishize it as easily. | asked them if | could have the 
old sign, and they gladly handed it over to me. Now it’s on the wall in my bedroom. 

E. guess all typeface designers use existing models to 


style their designs after. Some use old cuts of Garamond 
and others use laundry signs. 
B. | was trying to make it look somewhat as if it had been drawn with a lettering template, 
but then | also wanted it to look as if it had suffered the distortive ravages of 
photomechanical reproduction. 
E, Why would you want to do that? 
ell it. seems to me that throughout the history of type, type designers have always strived 
today, with some of thewie@ent type designs that | 


really interested 
n type that isn’t perfect. 
yop that reflec 


WORKING 
MONDAY PRICE 


BARRY DECK 
CONTEMPLATING IMPERFECTION WiTH DEAD FLoweRs 
Ano LAUNDRY SIGH 


have noticed, things have 
that isn't perfect. Type that reflects more truly the imperfect language of an imperfect world 
inhabited by imperfect beings. 

E. But traditional typeface designers are imperfect 

beings, too, and I’m not sure if drawing perfect 

typefaces was their one and only goal. First and 

foremost they spend their lifetimes drawing typefaces 

that they enjoy creating. But they do it with a great deal 

of respect for well crafted type and they keep in mind 

that they're doing this as part of a long tradition of 

people's reading habits, to which they feel a 

responsibility to conform. | 


= a eee eee eee 


B. In a way I am evolving towards that, too. For instance, my first face, Barry Sans Serif, was 
drawn in one night and it's been changed very little since, although it's not entirely finished. It 
was the first in a series that reflects my striving to create a typeface that combines all of the 

aspects of type design that I personally fetishize. | sat down and drew Barry Sans Serif right 
out of my head without really having a clear idea of what I was going to get and without doing 

any kind of preliminary sketching. It came out as a series of shapes, admittedly taken from 

other typefaces, a combination of all the things I like about traditional faces. And imposed on 
that, due to the speed at which it was done, is this kind of rough hand-drawn, almost cartoonish 

quality, which I appreciate and want to maintain. As a continuation of this exploration. I moved on 
and designed Industry Sans Serif. And Industry. in a more traditional and more disciplined way, although 
it isn't finished either, is starting to combine the things I like about type without the roughness of my first 

attempts. 
E. Why do you design type in the first place? 

B. | think | started doing it because | could. | remember a couple of years ago, while at 
CalArts, | heard about Fontographer, | really wanted to get my hands on it. It took me another 
year to actually get it, because CalArts didn’t buy it until then. But the day they bought it, | 

installed it, sat down and played all night. That's how eager | was to do this. | think at the 

beginning, it came out of a desire for Postscript fonts that didn’t exist on the Mac. While at 

this point there is a lot available, and | am aware of all the Postscript Fonts from Monotype, 

The Font Company, etc., | continue doing it, now, to satisfy my own needs. | need a steady diet 
of Fonts that are weird enough for me to really enjoy using. 


E. Have you used them? 
B. Yes, | do a semi-annual magazine for the Los Angeles Printmaking Society, in which | 
always use my own fonts. In addition to that, | do all the advertising and collateral materials 
for a small recording studio in Chicago. For the past two years, | haven't used anything but naga 
own fonts on their print work. 
E. And what are ne reactions concer their use, if : 
there are a m 1C = 


— S A 
Click..was predominantly composed a lescriptions of his Sl extensive s, or 
It was also revealed a a nis y th dane “with a dog a a “4 ti 
became the inspirat hak lis 5 Seri pt. Although it was desig % ge to 
Gill, | also wanted © bad about him, because h a d to seduce 
ever ything that moved. S ere is a version i] Sans re the Coperd can't 
seer to stop touching ea er. IF you even closer, there are references to pi 
i tails proti pe from above orifices of the o’s, for sg ge 
. Will a background anythi 
pe of the typefade or a ast to our appre 
if it does, wi we'are not RY. 
thy? e 
0 he design of the RAPE: j 
ps sefulness of that mera 
When this kind of nar: is a the impetus nai eas? of anew aa. Bi 
Il be right back ... | .. |'m sorry. Maybe | should get a receptionist 


i Le 2 | had a question on the tip of m, 
Something about the narrative dropp hg 
of 
79 
Canicopulin Script "  E. No. | don't edit anything out that | assume is 


ABCDEAG HJ KL DR UVWXYZ important to you. It’s just that | can only work with 


to i | 


jation of 


bd - 
-_-_B, When a narrative i 
later, but that doesn 


a bit too intellectual for me. 


typefaces on a utilitarian level. It is interesting to know 
the narrative behind th ign of 

OP-CSUDLLLV WXYZ : ind the design o1 2 typeface. It was 
quite a revelation to hear these things about Eric Gill and 

Template Gothic ! certainly will never look at his typefaces in the same 


A B CL D E F G H | J K LM N 0 P Q R ST U VWX Y Z way again. But nontheless, it’s not something that 


influences my way of using them. I've always liked Gill 
a b Cc d e Fg h i j k ] mno pg rstu VWXYZ (the typeface) very much, and | don’t think that this new 
knowledge will alter my ideas about their usage. 
B. But don’t you think that if the criteria by which you are going to judge typefaces are 
completely utilitarian, then there is really no reason to go beyond Univers, which has proved to 
Function perfectly? 


PHOTOS m DESIGN [THIS ARTICLE]: Barry Deck 


“| need a steady diet 
of Fonts that are 
weird ENOUGH FOr Me srrrarenenemnnnnes 


all, Univers is a great typeface and you can make it go a 
t o rea ] ] enio Jong way. If all we need to do as graphic designers is 
yoenjOveuUSings ata 
theoretically, we shouldn't need more than one typeface, 
preferably one that everybody is familiar with. Univers 
can easily fulfill that demand. The problem is that 
eventually you'll just get bored with it You can only do so 
much with it, and as a graphic designer, though you have to 
convey messages clearly, there is always the need for 
originality, which is human nature. But as interesting and 
funny as those narratives behind your typefaces are. 
B. ... They're Funny and useful. | never would have considered doing Canicopulis Script if | 
hadn't considered that story about Gill. 
E. But is a funny story enough for making a good typeface? 
B. | think it is a little more relevant than that. It was more than just a funny story. It involved 
a very well-known type designer. Even though | have a lot of respect for what Gill did, | 
wanted to make Fun of Gill in his own language, which is typography. And in the end, when | 
Finished, there was this great bonus, a nifty typeface. And it can be read, as long as it isn't set 
in huge blocks of text. 
E. Actually, if you set it in huge blocks of text | think you 
would still be able to read it. It all depends on how badly you 
want to read the writing. | don’t think people approach 


a IRUNDRT LIEN reading matter thinking: “Okay, how badly do | want to 


THis RELIC PROBABLY APPEARED SOMETIME decipher and read this typeface?” 
DURING Te Sixties At THE CLoveRDALE nae 4 
iter Coe Os MaRS Ree WIGS ARE ERE B. It is not impossible to read ... click, click ... oh god, this is really bothering me. I'll be } 
ARTIST UNKNOWN right back... | ) ... but that doesn’t mean you would want to set 
TS ~ a paragraph in Babyteeth, although theoretically you could read that, too. Admittedly though, | 
x did send you a paragraph of text set in Canicopulis. But | don’t consider that its optimal use. | 


see it as a display or logo Face. As a matter of Fact, when | was at CalArts | did a redesign of 
an Alpo Dog Food can. It was Alpo Pure Beef Dinner and | set it all in Canicopulis. 
E. lam kind of at a loss of questions, You're both very serious i 


S and cynical about your typefaces, | can't tell whether you care 
% about these typefaces or not. 
a B. | grew up watching television. |’m very cynical. 
\ E. In which respect do you care? 
\ B. | really enjoy doing it and 1'll continue doing it. And the remark you made earlier about 


Template Gothic being badly drawn, is really arbitrary. We'd have to print the postscript 
outline and project it on the wall and you'd have to point at the specific parts of it and tell me 
exactly what you mean. | was doing this typeface with the intention of making it look 
inconsistent and fuzzy. Some letters look darker than others. 

E, | am not saying that you have to change these typefaces 

for me. It's just that when | look at a typeface | want to see a 

certain intent. With Canicopulis for instance. some of the 

characters connect and some don't. | can't tell whether you 

didn't want to spend more time on them, or whether this is 
< really the way you wanted to design them. 

B. J wanted to keep it ab clone to the oniginal Gill ap poppible And in nome cape it 
wan eany te connect the letters and make it work perfectly ap a ncript face and in 
pome wayn wan not If | would have made it into a script face completely, it wouldn't have 
looked like Gil] anymore. So there is pome dincond and there'd nome Inconpintency 
becaune of that. lettend pometimen connect and sometimes they don't ... click, click 
( ) .. Sorry. 

E There are traditional type designers who are very suspicious 
and skeptical about everybody being able to design and use 
type. They foresee it will result in a general degradation of 
standards. 

B. Well, there’s only one alphabet and | don’t know how many different ways there are of 
designing it, but | just try to design alphabets that I'd like to use. | am doing it for me, | am 
not doing it for traditional type destgners. We'll see what it turns into, I’m only twenty-seven 
years old. 


Conversation with Ellen Lupton and J. Abbott Miller, New York, 3/12/90. 

Emigre: You guys are quite young, aren't you? I imagined you to be much older. tien: We're almost as old as 
you are. Emigre: You do a lot of writing about graphic design. Do you have any graphic design background? u- 
ten: Yes, we're both designers! fmigre: Where did you go to school? abbott: We both attended Cooper Union. El- 
len started working for the Herb Lubalin Study Center right after graduation, and I worked with Richard 
Saul Wurman before starting Design writing research, our studio. Emigre: How did you get 
involved in writing? avbot: We were always interested in it. When we were in school we 
realized that there was very little critical writing on graphic design. rmigre: So you just 
started writing essays and sent them to the various design journals? tien: | met people 
through my job at Cooper Union, where I did a lot of writing. abbot: As students, we 


were influenced by people outside of graphic design, particularly the artist Hans Haacke. Now we're both 


in the graduate program in Art History at the Graduate Center of the City University of New York. We're 
focusing on the history and theory of design. Some people are receptive to it, and it meshes fairly well 
with art history in the modern period. fmigre: Do you make a living by writing about graphic design? iten: No, 
it's not that lucrative. I still work full-time at Cooper Union. apbott: I do design and writing through our 
studio, but combining these two interests in one project is an exception to the rule. Commercial maga- 
zines pay decent journalist rates, but in general, writing about graphic design doesn't pay very well. We 
do it because it gives us pleasure, and because it's important to articulate ideas through writing, not just 
design. Ideally, we write and design at the same time--we see the two disciplines as totally related. Yet 
this is hardly ever possible when you publish in academic journals or commercial graphic design maga- 
zines. Ellen: I write and design most of the publications at the Herb Lubalin Study Center. It's wonderful to 
be able to write and design something. It's so empowering. I wish that art schools would encourage stu- 
dents to think of themselves not just as a service industry for people who know how to write. There is a 
great division between the humanities, writing, history, and the actual practice of graphic design. Anigre: 
You teach as well? abbot: We both teach the history of design to design students. Ellen teaches at Cooper 
and I teach at Parson's. We're both interested in semiotics but not in the way that it usually appears in 
design text books. Semiotics is often used as a description of techniques, but we see it as a critical tool, in 
the tradition of Roland Barthes. We use semiotics in our history classes as a way to get students to look at 
how designers use signs. We don't want to just give them the lineage, and say: "These are the 'great men’ 
and these are the pictures they made." Emigre: How do you see yourselves in the future? Will you eventually 
be writing the book on graphic design history? avbow: We're always working on something. Yes, maybe a 
history. Ellen: Besides design history, we are particularly interested in design theory. This is something that 
no one wants to publish. We're very fascinated by post-structuralism. Derrida, a French philosopher who 
has had great impact on literary studies in the last fifteen or twenty years, has devoted a large part of his 
work to the nature of writing. We're interested in how to make his work speak for graphic design. His 
ideas suggest a way of redefining the graphic design as a writing activity, not just an after-the-fact activi- 
ty of polishing and presenting. His definition of writing includes more than just the phonetic alphabet, 
the representation of speech. Structuralism, post-structuralism, and semiotics are areas that we would 
like to write about, yet it's something most graphic design publications do not want to hear about. abbott: 
We always try to slip it in when no one is paying attention. Fiien: I put it in every article I write, but it of- 
ten gets edited out or watered down. fmigre: In general, does your work get edited much? tien: It gets edited 
because sometimes what we write is too complicated or too esoteric for a "general" audience. abbott: It's 
the same with typefaces. There is a core alphabet that you have to stay close to or aspire to in order to 
keep things “legible.” Writers deal with this, too. There is a conception of the "average reader" that edi- 
tors construct and most graphic design publications have a fairly conservative picture of who their aver- 
age reader is. We want to say things that fall outside of that. And some of the ideas that we like to work 
out in writing are also not ideas that we want to present in a very academic and formal way. We like to 
have more control over the presentation of our writing. However, most publications have their own 
agenda as far as design, which sometimes waters down our intentions. 


The following eight pages were entirely produced by Ellen Lupton and J. Abbott Miller. 


TYPE WRITING 


Structuralism and Typography Ellen Lupton and J. Abbott Miller 


Structuralism emerged from the teachings 
of the Swiss linguist Ferdinand de Saussure at the turn of the twentieth century. 
Saussure’s theory of the linguistic sign infused many later currents of thought, including 
the anthropology of Claude Levi-Strauss, the social mythology of Roland Barthes, and the 

‘‘deconstructivist’’ philosophy of Jacques Derrida. These writers have looked at human 
phenomena—from soap bubbles to the subconscious—in terms of s 
patter tructure di ice generating what 1 
This essay looks at typography in relation to structuralist ideas. What sort of sign system 
is typography? What are its structural features? How might structuralism inform an 
interpretation of typographic history, or describe a typographic aesthetic? 
The sign “horse”’ links a material, phonic 
sound-image (signifier) with a mental 
concept (signified). For Saussure, the most 


troublesome feature of the linguistic sign was 
its arbitrariness. There is no resemblance 
between the signifier and the signified: 

t h No natural relationship appears to bind 
them together, but only a social agreement, a cultural convention. 
According to Saussure, both thought and 
sound exist as shapeless, formless masses 
before the acquisition of language. 
The material realm of the signifier is an 


infinitely modulated continuum of sounds; 
the conceptual realm of the signified is equally unformed, consisting of a vague nebula of 
perceptions and emotions rather than distinct, definable concepts. 
two layer nd cuts t p t able segments signs. Saussure 
was radical for insisting that “‘ideas”’ do not precede language, but emerge only when the 
formless mass of potential thought is sliced into distinct units, linked to material signifiers. 
If the connection between signifier and 
oo signified is essentially arbitrary, what, then, 
binds the two together? If there is no iconic, 


natural relationship between the sound “horse” and the concept it invokes, why is the link 
between them so dependable, so persistent? To explain this link, Saussure introduced the 
principle of linguistic value: 1 

lation to other signs. The sound “horse” is recognizable only in opposition to other 
sounds in the language: horse is distinct from morse, force, bourse, house, hose, hearse, 
etc. At the same time, the concept “horse” has identity only in opposition to other 
concepts, such as cow, antelope, and pony. Thus we find that the “meaning” of a sign is 
not fixed in the substance of the sign itself, but is generated by the surrounding system. 


“‘Meaning”’ is a slippery signal shuttling between signs. 


THE CRYSTAL GOBLET 


“You have two goblets before you 
One's of solid gold, wrought in the 
most exquisite patterns. The other is of 
crystal-clear glass, thin as a bubble, 
and os transparent... [an] amateur of 
fine vintages... will choose the crystal, 
becouse everything about itis 
calculated fo reveal rather than 
to hide the beautiful thing 
which it was meant 
to contain 
the virtues 
ofthe 
perfect 
wine glass 
also haye a parallel in typography’ 
Beatrice Warde, The Crystal Goblet, 1932 


What sort of semiotic system is typography? 
What are its signifiers, and what are its 
signifieds? Typography is one aspect of the 
broader practice of writing, which Saussure 
described as a sign system separate from 
speech itself. He saw speech as the original, 
natural medium of language: he defined 
writing as a system of signs (for example, the 
alphabet) which represents speech. 


Writing is thus a meta-language: that is, a language “‘about’’ another language, a set of 
signs for representing signs. Typography, then, is a meta-meta-language, a medium whose 


fied is not word 


hemselyes but rather the alphabet. Ideally, this meta-meta-language 


would transparently reveal its signified like the gleaming bowl of a crystal goblet. 


Is it possible for typography to ever fulfill 
Beatrice Warde’s famous imperative to 
passively contain a pre-existing “‘content”’ or 
signified? Saussure was dismayed to find that 
the alphabet itself is a scratched and murky 


container for the spoken language, which fails to passively reveal its object. Westerners 


revere the alphabet as the most rational and transparent of all writing systems, the clearest 


of erystal goblets for containing the words of spe ech—unlike ideograms or hieroglyphs, 
it is economical, easily mastered, and relatively consistent. The alphabet is also considered 
abstract, historically cleansed of its origins in pictographic symbols. 


“Abominable ore the tumblers into which he 
{the bartender] pours his poison. Though 
true cylinders without—within, the villain. 

ous green goagling glasses deceitfully 
tapered downwards to @ cheating 
bottom. Parollel meridians rudely 
pecked into the gloss, surround these 
goblets. Fillo this mark, and your 
chorge is but a penny; 10 this o 
penny more; and so on fo the 
full gloss—the Cape Horn 
measure, which you moy 
gulp down for o shilling.” 
‘Melville, Moby-Dick 1851 


This alphabetic goblet is, however, clouded 
with imperfections. Take, for example, the 
word “‘horse”’ and the series of other English 
words whose sound it can be contrasted 
against: morse, force, bourse, house, hose, 
hearse, etc. If one were to examine the 
spoken, verbal sign in isolation from writing, 
one would find simple phonetic differences. 


But there is no apparent logic to how the alphabet represents these sounds in writing: 
a single syllable in speech is variously written -orse, -orce, and -ourse. 


Meret Oppenheim 
Cup, saucer, 

‘and spoon in fur, 
1936 


The opacity and inconsistency of writing 
infuriated Saussure, who felt that the 
alphabet had violated the innocence of the 
original, natural, spoken language with a 
monstrous, unnatural perversion; writing 


had diverted the organic evolution of speech and had contaminated its crystal purity. 
Saussure celebrated the primary role of the signifier in verbal language, but he could not 
tolerate the same problematic in writing. The post-structuralist philosophy of Jacques 
Derrida confronts this contradiction in Saussure’s theory. Derrida points out that 
although Saussure was outraged by the alphabet’s refusal to patiently reflect its spoken 
referent, Saussure had discovered that in writing, as in language, the realm of the signifier 
generates meaning apart from a pre-existing signified. 
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RADICAL CLASSICISM 


iy i; [ ’ In what ways has typography responded to 
= 1) its alphabetic signified? While Gutenberg’s 
‘I > al fonts simulated the variety and aura of 
BD) QZ i handwriting, humanist designers at the turn 
of the sixteenth century distanced the letter from calligraphy by constructing roman 
nana with the tools of geometry. The letterform was no longer thought of as a 
quence of manual pen strokes, but as a conceptual ideal bound to no particular 


Eclanie This Platonic structure became typography’s new signified. 

<j A committee established by Louis XIV in 
1692 further idealized the alphabet. 
Embracing the current passion for scientific 


method, the Roman du Roi imposed an 
orthogonal grid over the organic forms of traditional lettering. Italic forms were generated 
by a shift in the grid: here was a procedure divorced from 
mechanical distortions enabled by nineteenth- and twentieth-century technologies. For the 
King’s committee, the grid was as an objective filter through which to glimpse the ideal 


raphy and prophetic of the 


alphabet, figured as clearly as the image cast on the gridded glass of a camera obscura. 


Historians commonly see the fonts of Bodoni 
1 +n . a | | i and Didot as completing a logical 
development away from calligraphy: called 

erage aes “eS modern, these faces polarized letterforms 
into extremes of thick and thin and reduced serifs to wafer-thin slabs. There is a 
difference, however, between the idealism of the ‘“‘modern’’ faces and the idealism of the 
older rational diagrams. Renaissance theorists, joining contemporary architects’ search 
for canonical standards, hoped to discover absolute proportions governing the alphabet. 
The Roman du Roi also sought an absolute norm, a rational design standard, although it 
embraced the spirit of science and bureacracy rather than humanistic research. 

Bodoni and Didot signalled an idealization of 

a different sort: in place of a Platonic norm, 

these fonts reconceived the alphabet as an 

arbitrary system of elements whose existence 
hinges on its material representation. In Saussure’s terms, the signified was now seen to 
depend on the signifier. The fonts of Bodoni and Didot reduced the alphabet to a system 
of polar oppostions—thick and thin, vertical and horizontal, serif and stem. Typographic 
form was no longer compelled to passively reflect an ideal, pre-existing “alphabet” 
instead, the alphabet was seen asa collection of linguistic elements open to manipulation. 
The radical classicism of modern typo- 
graphy, like the neo-classicism in 
architecture of the same period, replaced 


idealism with relativism. Classical 
architecture had been revered since the Renaissance as an absolute standard authorized 
by a divine past. Enlightenment archeology, however, revealed antiquity to be an 
inconsistent culture rather than a monolithic edifice. “‘Antiquity”’ lost its status as the 
pristine origin of civilization, becoming one culture among many. Likewise, the classical 

“‘language’’ of form became one style among many, employed for its rhetorical value. 


Frank Denman, The Shaping of Our Alphabet (New York: Alfred Knopf, 1955). 
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The radical classicism of Bodoni 
and Didot opened the way for 


entive manipulations of the 
alphabet’s lingui 
designers of 


ic elements by 


advertising 
display faces 
during the 
nineteenth 
century. 
Beginning in was another 
the early popular 
nineteenth form of 
century, ulation. 
Fat Face fonts exaggerated The effect is particularly startling 
Bodoni’s polarization of in the letter A in this sample from 
letterforms into thick and thin ‘an 1870 wood type catalogue. 
elements. 
The wholly 
vertical stress 
of Bodoni 
replaced the The Italian 
oblique stress style is another 
of old-style perverse 


fonts, w exploration of 
were modelled ling 
on calligraphy. possibility, 
This Roman Grotesque, published turning serifs inside out and 
in 1838, adds a second and more rotating the thick strokes froma 


shocking twist to the geometric vertical to a horizontal position. 
regularity of modern faces. 


Egyptian or 
Antique fonts 
shift the 
linguistic 


function of 
the serif from a passive, 
ig to an active, 
load-bearing structure. 


The sans serif display fonts of the 
nineteenth century can also be 
seen asa linguistic manipulation, 
in which the 

serif axis and 
the contrast 

axis have been 
reduced to 

zero. This font 
was published 

in 1834. 


ornamental endii 


In the 1980s the computer 

scientist Donald Knuth turned 

structuralist typography 

to a computer language. 
For Knuth, 


TH! it OT HY NF metefont’'isa 
5 font about 
ITwhry aa 
description of 
——— 
eee typographic 
Rob Roy Kelly — family traits: 
horcesstieda | Wy ITT I al ee 
huge variety of = | ij thick to thin, 
nineteenth Vd T TY ¥ \ height to 
century SS SS width, serifto 
ornamental stem, etc, 
faces, showing them to be The computer program Metafont 
variants of a few basic styles. defines letterforms in terms of 
Here he charts some of the forms such traits, each of which is subject 


derived from the Egyptian or 
“slab” serif. 


to geometric manipulation. 


SIGNS OF NOVELTY 


Technologies consolidated in the 
1830s allowed variations ona 
single design to be manufactured 
inexpensively. Ornamental 
details were 
added to 
existing 
designs and 
priced 
according to 
their intricacy. 


he break initiated by Didot and Bodoni 
continued into the nineteenth century, 
opening the way for a proliferation of display 
faces which rejected any notion of a classical 


norm in favor of an incessant pursuit of 
novelty. The inventiveness of this period may 
be understood, in part, as an effect of technology. The introduction of the combined 
pantograph and router in 1834 revolutionized wood-type manufacture, allowing different 
sizes of a font to be generated mechanically from a single drawing. This automatic and 
geometric approach to the scale of letterforms led the historian Daniel Berkeley Updike to 
judge the pantograph as a mixed blessing: “‘At first sight it would appear... a wholly 
admirable invention; and it would be, if it did not tend to mechanize the design of types.” 
The programmatic shifts in scale allowed 
by the pantograph encouraged an understanding of the alphabet as a flexible system, 
susceptible to systematic variations divorced from a properly calligraphic origin. 
The sudden variety of “conceptual” typefaces—condensed, extended, inline, outline, 
shadowed, extruded, faceted, floriated, perspectival, bowed—evidences a shift in the 
signified of typography. The notion of letterforms as essential, archetypal structures gave 
way to a recognition of letters as units within a larger system of formal features (weight, 


stress, cross-bars, serifs, angles, curves, ascenders, descenders, etc.). The r 
between letters within a font became more important than the identity of individual 


letterforms. The experimentation of nineteenth-century display faces suggested that the 


‘alphabet”’ consists of a flexible system of differences, not a collection of fixed symbols. 


The moralizing conservatism of the Fine 
Press Movement, the advent of machine composition, and the increased use of lithography 
worked together at the end of the nineteenth century to discourage eccentricity in favor 
of establishing typographic standards and adapting traditional faces to the new technology. 
The experimentation of the nineteenth century was categorized by typographic historians 
as a vulgar interlude, an analogue to the hucksterism of rapidly industrializing cities. 

The conservatism which accompanied the shift into machine composition has served as 
a model for the subsequent technological shifts into photo and digital typesetting. 

In each stage, the typographic forms of a 
preceding technology have served as a standard against which the newer technology has 
been judged. In each stage there has been an attempt to maintain the “integrity” of 
letterforms independent of their means of production. Thus an ideal of simulation has 
dominated type design, which requires the newer technologies to mimic metal type. 

With key exceptions, the signified of these technologically diverse modes of typography 
has been hand-composed type cast in metal, with its associations of craft and tradition. 


MODERNISM 


The exceptions to the dominant aesthetic 
of a technologically untainted typeface have been those fonts which embrace the formal 
properties specific to a given medium or mode of construction: for example, 


ABCOEFPGHIA Alt Ile r [ar 


the reductive geometry of Theo van Doesburg’s 1919 font and Bart van der Leck’s 1941 


aes tor f Vlas, whi onstruct alphabets out of the principles of de Styl painting; 


abede f r hijk LLELEY Shs stuwv 


the cia ef Albers’s 1925 Bauhaus typeface, which generat 


icted repertoire uate shay 


abcdefghijximnoparstuvwx 


the geometric arr Herbert Bayer’s 1925 font ‘universal?’ which attempted to 


y te producing an alphabet out of interchangeable parts; 


Ge Bgl oi ae SIS] 


or the even more radical reduction of Wladyslaw Strzeminski’s 193] alphabet, which 


pat pnalize typog 


es letterforms from a framework of right angles and the arcs of a single circl 

These exceptions belong to the mode of 
typographic experimentation which we term “‘structuralist typography.” This approach 
was inaugurated by Bodoni and Didot and was continued by the display faces of the 
nineteenth century; in the twentieth century, modernism invested this mode of letter 
design with ine = Sate Structuralist typography implicitly challenges the 
»pt of an essential, idealized, core letterform. By shifting the emphasis from the 
Pie character to he Seemate of the cece structuralist typography exchanges 
the fixed identity of the letter for the relational system of the font. 

The typefaces of the avant-gardes effect this 
displacement with formal parameters that suppress the individuality of letters by forcing 
attention to the system—the figures in Strzeminski’s font, for example, are indecipherable 
apart from the overall code. These fonts are a typographic analogue for structuralist 
philosophy and linguistics, which seeks to find, as Derrida has written, ‘‘a form or 
function organized according to an internal legality in which elements have meaning only 
in the solidarity of their correlation or their opposition.” 

The modernism of de Stijl, Dada, Futurism, 
Constructivism, and the Bauhaus aimed to effect a “‘defamiliarization’’ of the world. 
Defamiliarization, as theorized by the Russian formalist critic Victor Shklovsky in the 
1910s, held that the everyday world is invisible until we are forced to see it differently, and 
that art is a primary means for “making strange” the already-seen and already-known. 
Cinematic shock techniques, the “‘New Vision” of photography, and typographic 
experimentation were facets of the modernist attack on the familiar. 
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NEO-MODERNISM 


The modernist ambition of defamiliarization 
is an impetus behind some recent fonts which work within the mode we have called 
structuralist typography, including many of the faces featured in Emigre: for example, 


qabbCcDdEeFfognill! RaBbCcOdEeFfGgHh 
ABCDEFCHISKLMNOPOQRSTUYWRYZ 


AdbbcddefgghijkLMNoppaadrrsst 


tion with system and geometry that F ; ) { , | 


AaBb ceDdEeFIGgHhlUhhilMmnNnOoPp 


These 


extremes approat 


neo-avant-garde fonts do not, however, take th i to th 


hed by the historical avant- Piast 1989 antes for example, 
conserves the conventional relationships of the oan ee while in contrast, Strzeminski’s 
elliptical font expresses a vast range of functional roles with a minimal set of elements. 

Like the fonts of the avant-gardes, many of 
these neo-modern typefaces look to technology for aesthetic cues, rather than imitating 
traditional typography. In the 1920s Bayer saw industry as the potential foundation for a 
universal and democratic society. A similar technological optimism appears to inform 
many neo-modern typefaces; these are produced, however, in a changed, post-industrial 
world in which technology can no longer be seen as a benign source of liberation. 

The commercial exuberance of nineteenth- 
century typography is distinct from the avant-garde experimentation of the twentieth 
century. With modernism there is the entry into the typographic arena of a self- 
consciously ideological project: the solicitous novelty of advertising display faces is 
replaced by the aggressive defamiliarization of the avant-garde, which has historically 
positioned itself in opposition to mass culture and the “bourgeoisie.” Echoing the stance of 
the avant-gardes, neo-modernism implicitly defines itself against the pop mainstream, 


ACGFAMGIMS ABCDEFGHIJKL 


which includes such “‘novel’’ fonts as Lubalin Graph and Milton Glaser’s Baby Teeth. 
While the typefaces of the neo-avant-garde currently project a mystique of removal from 
mainstream culture, they are being absorbed rapidly into the graphics of advertising, 
mass-circulation magazines, and department stores. 


POSTESTRUCTURALISM 


Post-structuralist theory in criticism and 

philosophy builds upon and revises Saussure’s ideas by questioning the generation of 
“‘meaning”’ by the speaking—rather than writing—subject. 
; let?” { 

seeing it as another instance of Western 
philosophy’s characterization of writing as a faulty reflection of speech, an artificial by- 
product of the otherwise natural workings of the mind. In response, Derrida has 
foregrounded the typographic and rhetorical force of writing. Post-structuralism has 
provoked suspicion of coherent “master codes’’ such as Marxism, which grounds meaning 
in a single totalizing structure. This de-stabilizing (de-structuring, deconstructing) move 
corresponds to a philosophical shift which has been termed post-structuralism. 

In typography there is also an apparent shift 
between the approach we have described as structuralist and fonts such as Jeffery Keedy’s 
1990 Manuscript, and Barry Deck’s 1990 Canicopulus Script and Template Gothic. 

While these faces participate in the structuralist devaluation of the archetypal letter in 
favor of the alphabetic system, they modify that tradition by setting up systems which are 
not consistent or univocal, which fail to be master codes to which all letters refer. 

Deck’s Canicopulous Sex for example, is 


ABCD EAG HJ] | Keo: conspicuously “‘bi-fontual.” It does not, in 


the tradition of classical typography, attempt 
saab cdefshijikim to synthesize the best features of two fonts; 
it is instead a schizophrenic hybrid. 
| lanuseript is an anti-heroic 
amalgam of modernist geometry and grade- 


AEC DESC J KL AA school penmanship, recalling the naive yet 


normative scenario of learning to write— 
EB al te i .: k| its forms suggest the plodding of the pencil 
abcae Gg | mM rather than the precision of the machine age. 
femplat thie similarly mixes the 
hand-made with the machine-made. While 
Albers’s stencil font foregrounds its means of 
A B C D E 7 G H | i K IL M production and celebrates industrial 
b d fF h es k] standardization, Deck’s “‘template’’ is an 
abcde fe) 1) mM imperfect matrix yielding irregular yet 
mechanically mediated characters. 
These fonts which we call post-structuralist are involved with issues of representation: 
Deck’s Template Gothic implies an inexact, degraded form of mechanical reproduction, 
while Keedy’s Manuscript recalls elementary school exercises—‘reproduction”’ is shown 
to result not only from external technologies but from the disciplinary socialization of 
the individual. f laract 
) They suggest a 
typographic practice that participates in the broader cultural reevaluation of modernism: 
while the avant-garde and its aftermath in the neo-avant-garde has institutionalized 
the “shock of the new,” post-modernism has replaced this faith in renewal with parody, 
quotation, pastiche, and an uneasy alliance with technology. thests:iononds, abbor Miler Design wring research 
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Ertigre: Do you read? Joh ad? What? Does I read? you bet. Don't ever ask me such a 
question again. Come on, what do you think fam, Literate? tigre: What do you like to read? sonny: 
Well, my favorite right now is THE NATIONAL Man, is it ever great. A stroke of genius. I gotta hand it to that 
Frank Deford. They otta make him President. What more could you want? Sports 
coverage front to back, page to page. 1 gota 10-year subscription so I'll never miss an 
issue. Oh yeah, I also read TY Guide. It's the greatest. I love the little black TY boxes with white *s in them. 
And lately I've heen enjoying KICKBOXER MAGAZINE. tigre: What don't you like to read? Johnny: What don't] 
like to read? Encyclopedias. National Geographic, Cosmo, THE WALL STREET JOURNAL Annual reparts. 
Shakespeare. Lots of stuff like that. bet it outta here. tigre: Are you ever bothered by the way that 
information is presented to you? For instance, have you ever taken the wrong exit because the damn sign 
was too stall, etc.’ Johnny: Ya. Certain things bother me. Sometimes the type is too small, too big, too fancy. 
All these different sizes fighting with the page. Gimme some photos. Mike Tyson's head getting slammed 
like a grapetruit on the sidewalk. Fullbleed centerspread shots with just a caption in a normal type style 
design font. [like that Halvatica stuff. Or FRANKIingothic. Any of those Gothics is OK by me. Just make it 
readable. Hit me in the fuckin head with it. tmigre: Do you ever notice any Signs? Johnny: Sure. J notice certain 
signs. STOP. YIELD. Freeway signs are some of my favorites. White type. Bold. Green background. Nice border. 

What more do you want. ig hey’ Te GY@at. tigre: The insert that Mr. Valicenti produced for Step-By-Step 
(Volume 6, number 2, 1990]... Can the guy on the street really read that stuff? Mr. Valicenti claims that these type 
treatments, this type that really “talks,” is an effort to "resurrect the pleasures of reading.” How much fun 
can it be for a guy like yourself having to decipher something so complex? Johnny: ¥a. I saw that piece. My 
nephew's a graphic designer and gets all these publications. He goes to that college called CRANBROOK. 
Jesus, the stuff I see trom that place is like a bad dream. au these layers going 
on and you don't know who's in the dream = - ce Nailin, 
or what country youre in or who's a 
Martian or what's saying what. That thing 
VALICENTI did was “meant to resurrect the 
pleasures of reading," but I don't know. 
PLEASURES! that cab driver was some | 
wild Iranian roadmap. Arrows going |, y : 
everywhichaway. Do you think VALICENTI SEA ea caer Mee 
could use a few arrows or something? JESUS. And that BLIND DATE page - What the hell i 1S tha t? 
looks like a Berthold wedding invitation on acid. Now that BEAUTY SALON page. Now we re talking. That's my 
turf The ENQUIRER. Another of my favorite reading materials. Yery fine. ¥ery fine. And that final page he did 
looks like the funny pages. I love the comics. I felt right at home. tigre: Do you experience any of the 
subtleties of type that are necessary to enjoy that insert to the fullest? Jonny. SUDUetIeS? va I saw some 
things. The one lady had blue hair. And the hands on that page were just sitting there. Just cut off. Good 
pictures. Good color. Good cropping, Yalicenti. Emigre: Maybe you would much rather sit at home and read the 
daily sports section of the Chicago Tribune, and for all you care every piece of printed matter should look 
like that .. . art] right? Johnny: Sure. I like to sit at home and read the SPORTS. SO WHAT! SO WHATI 
It's concise, powerful, gripping, meaningful, easy to read. But come on... 1 
like variety. Afterall, TY GUIDE looks alot different and I Jove it. What? You think I want my Sports Daily's to 
Tead like the GUIDE? Or the ENOUIRER? Gimme a break. Don't kid yourself. Just make it readable. Stop all this 
confusion in type treatments. 
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It's wearin’ me out! 
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Philippa Adams (Boston University) 
Flattopfont. 
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Diane Gromala (Yale University) 
Fuck-me-boldly. Stroked type face (To be used at a very large scale only!). 
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and exotic beaches to move over. For this issue, designers from around the world 


Indians, towers of Pisa, bowler hats, kangaro 


Neville Brody, Steven R. Gilmore, John Weber, Malcolm 


update their national symbols. Featuring Wolfgang Weingart, Rick Valicent) 
Garrett, Mitsuhiro Miyazaki, Allen Hori and many others. 
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